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by perſons. 
employed in ſubduing a wild country, for their 
ſubſiſtence, and who would labour under ſuch dif- 
Hicuſties 1 in contending with old and populous coun- 
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: FHEN 1 laſt wrote 0 to 8 50 ſaid, te aha 

Y. . the late meaſures reſpecting America, would 
not only be extremely injurious to the Colonies, but 
alſo to Great Britain,” I little thought I was en- 


teripg into an 0 which would oblige 


me to exceed the uſual limits of a letter: but ſince 
you deſire to have at large the reaſons in ſupport of 


this opinion, and I always think it my duty to com- 
Ply with your requeſts, I will endeavour, in the 


cleareſt manner 1 can, to lay my TONERS: batore 
1 mb 4:98 ee 7g T1 
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Tai E American contin colonies are jnlab 
.of ſmall fortune, who are fo doe 


vo ies, 


Whole 


Mt 


tries, which muſt exceed them in workmanſhip and 
cheapneſs, that they have not time nor any temp- 


ö ly themſel ufactu 
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Vd i 25 „ = 2 3 g 
Hxex ariſes the * importance of the colonies 
fo Great Britain. Her proſperity depends on her 


com- | 


LG not adi HT | 
It has been faid in the Houſe of Commons, when 
complaints haye been made of the decay of trade to any 
part of Eirope,'* That ſuch things were not worth re- 
gard, as Great Britain was poſſeſt of colonies that could 


conſume more of her manufactures than ſhe was able to 


ſupply them wit... 


As the caſe now ſtands, we ſhall ſhew that the plan- 


for us, Hat ;# 5 ws 34g pi all here, and that the laws _ 


have tied 3 faſt enough to us; ſo _ 1 muſt be through 
our own fault and miſmanagement, if they become inde- 
| DAvENANT on the Plantation trade. 


* 


4 Tr is "FR that the iſlands ſhould be ſupplied from 
the Northern Colonies than from 3 for this rea- 


ſon; the proviſions we might ſend to Barbados, Jamaica, 


ec. would be unimprov'd. product: of the earth, as grain 
all kinds, or ſuch product where there is little got by 
the improvement, as malt, ſalt, beef and pork ;_ indeed, 


of 


the exportation of ſalt · ſiſn thither would be more advan- 
tageous, hut the goods which we ſend to the Northern Co- 


lanies, are ſuch, whoſe improvement may be juſtly ſaid one 
With angther to be near four-fifths of the value of the 
commodity, asapparel, houfhold-furniture, N 


other things.“ 


2% ͤ wt S > 5 „ 1+ £8 J Fil ._ 
„  -New-England is the moſt prejudicial plantation to the 
_ kingdom of England; and yet, to do right to that moſt 


induſtrious Exgliſb colony, I muſt confeſs, that though 


e loſe by their unlimited trade with other foreign plan- 


tations, yet we are very great gainers by their direct trade 


by and fr Om Old England. Our yearly exportati ons of Eng- 
=” 


4 manufactures, malt and other goods, from hence thi- 


ther, amounting, in my opinion, to ten times the value of 


* 
c 
T 


what is imported from thenee ; which calculation I do not 
make at random, but upon mature comſideration, and, per- 


adventure, upon at much experience in this very trade, as 


- „ 3 * 2 


e other perſon. will pretend to 3 and therefore, when- 
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ever reformation of our correſpondency in trade with that 
people ſhall be thought on, it will, in my poor judgment, 
require GREAT TENDERNESS, and VERY SERIOUS - 
cvmmwecrion? # a: 2 „ 
/ Sir Josi AH CniLD's diſcourſe on trade. 
Our plantations 3 moſily our Engliſb manufac- 
| tures, and thoſe of all forts almg/? imaginable, in regions 
_ quantities, and employ near two "thirds of all our E ngliſh 
Fuppang 3 ſo that we have more people in England, by reaſo 
of our plantations in America,” » =» lum. 
Sir JosIAH CHILD: fays, in another part of his work, 
< That nat moxe than fifty families are maintained i 
England by the refining of ſugar.” From whence, ane 
from what Davenant ſays, it is plain, that the advantages 
here ſaid. to be derived from the plantations by England, 
muſt be meant chiefly of the continental colonies. ' 
) d . RE 
I ſhall ſum up my whole remarks on our American co- 
lonies, with this obſervation, that as they are a certain 
annual revenue of ſeveral millions ſterling to their Mo- 
ther Country, they ought carefully to be protected, gung 
. encouraged, and every opportunity that preſents, improved 
for their increment and advantage, as every one they can 
_ poflibly reap, muſt at laſt renten with intereſt. 
We may ſafely advance, that our trade and naviga- 
tion are greatly encreaſed by our colonies, and that they 
really are a ſource of treaſure and naval power to this king 
dom, ſince they work for us, and their treaſure centers here. 
Before their, ſettlement, our manufactures were few, and 
"thoſe but indifferent; the number of Engliſb merchants 
very ſmall, and the whole ſhipping of the nation much 
inferior to what now belongs to the Northern Colonies 
only. Theſe are certain facts. But ſince their eſtabliſh- 
ment, our condition has altered for the better, almoſt to 
a degree beyond credibility.— Our MANUFACTURES are 
prodigiouſly encreaſed, chiefly by the demand for them in 
the plantations, where they AT LEASP TAKE OFF ONE | 
_ HALF, and ſupply us with many valuable commodities for 
exportation, which is as great an emolument to the Mo- 
ther Kingdom, as to the plantations themſelves.” 
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- ,-» *FOSTLETHWAYT'S univ. dict. of trade and comm. 


Pal 


the moſt conſtant and advantageous. markets are 


_ afforded by the colonies, as in all others the ® reſt 


of Europe interferes with her, and various accidents 


may interrupt them. The benefit from hence is at 


preſent iminenſe; but in future times when America 


ſhall be more fully peopled, muſt exceed with pru- 


dent n pang che varmeſt viſhes of a 8517 
Feuer. gar 1s 

"Ooh. chief Ban are 9 naval 
ſtores, furs, iron and lumber. A few colonies 


vield tobacco and indigo. Some of theſe commo- 
dities are neceſſary to Great Britain; but all that 
the requires are vaſtly inſufficient to pay for her ma- 


factures which we want. The productions of 
me of the Southern Colonies may perhaps be 


equal to their demands, but the caſe is widely dif- 
ferent with the Northern; for in theſe, the impor- 


tations from Great Britain are computed to be ge- 


nerally more than double the value of their 1imme- 
diate exportations to that Kingdom. i 


x 


i 


Tax only expedient let us r abi 6 our r re- 
mittances, is to carry on ſome other trade, whereby 


Ve can obtain ſilvet and gold, which our own.coun- 


try does not afford. Hence it is evident, that if 
our taking off and paying for her manufactures, 


is beneficial to Grea? Britain, the channels by which 


we acquire money for that purpoſe, ought hey be 
induftriouſly 2 25 Wn and uninterrupred. | 


* c Met of the ations of be. be dara wk 
more or leſs, in divers of e ſtaple manufactures, 
within half a century, not only in our woollen, but in 
gur lead and tin manu * as well as our fiſheries.” 
11 ! $ univ. „. of trade and comm. 
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. Ovx trade with, Spain, Portugal and the foreign 
plantations in the Vest Indies, have chiefly anſwered 


This end, though with much difficulty, the. mother 


country having long ſince drawn the“ commercial 


cords, with which the colonies are bound, extreme- 
ly tight upon them. Every thing produced here, 


that Great Britain chuſes to take to herſelf, mult 


be carried to that kingdom + ony——Every thing 


Oy 
1 3 N : 2 1 * + 


5 a ; | "of „ 182 

* As far as regulations are requiſite to confine the com- 
merce of the colonies to rep ſubjects and to Britifh 
ſhips; to give Great Britain the preference in being ſup- 
plied with naval ſtores, ſo eſſential go her ſtrength at ſea 
with commodities neceſſary for carrying on her woollen 
manufactures, or ſuch articles as can bear high duties upon 
them, and thereby make a conſiderable "edition to the 


revenue; or as far as they are requiſitè to prevent the o- 


onies from being ſupplied with any thing i 


pled 2 the place of 
Britiſb manufaQtures, they may be reaſonable. 


heſe re- 


Sulations, it is apprehended, eſtabliſn the baſis of the 


ritiſh power; and form ſuch. a fitm connection between 
the Mother Country and her Colonies, as will produce all 
the advantages ſhe ought to wiſh for, or that they can at- 
ford her. + Any further attempt to ſhackle /ome of the ca- 
lonies in favour of others, or to advance the revenue 1 


America by reſtraining her trade, is but regulating by à ſe- 


vere exerciſe of power, what wants no regulation, and 


Vnnecę 


7 eee too much haſte to gain. (See Notes to pages 14, 15. 
a 


ry and irritating reſtrictions, will at laſt caſt con- 


tempt and hatred on thoſe fib/tantial- ones, that length of 
time, and the natural reverence of Colonies for their Mo- 


ther Country, would have conſecrated ; for diſcontented 


minds are not apt to diſtinguiſ. Narrow-limited no- 


tions in trade and planting, are only advanced by, and 


can only be of uſe to particular perſons, but are always 


injurious to the public intereſts, in preventing the full em- 


ployment of our own people, and giving our rivals and 


competitors in trade, the opportunity of employing greater 


numbers of theirs, producing greater quantities of mer- 


chandizes, and underſelling us at foreign markets.“ 


_ _ PosTLETHWAYT's univ. dict. ot trade and comm. 


. Aonteſcuieu, ſpeaking of the contract made by Po- 


land for ſelling all her corn to Dantziet ONLY; and an- 
. „.fr. oo other 


on our importations from the foreign plantations, _ 


aA * 3 . in Bad ag; 2 . 3 
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| we chuſe to import from Europe, muſt be ſhipped 


in + Great Britain---Heavy duties have. been laid 


[4 7 


\ | 


© Howzves, under all theſe reſtraints and ſome 


others that have been impoſed on us, we have not 
till lately been unhappy. Our ſpirits were not de- 


preſſed. We apprehended no deſign formed againſt 
our liberty. We for a long time enjoyed peace, 
and were quite free from any heavy debt, ei- 
ther internal or external. We had a paper cur- 


rency which ſerved as a medium of domeſtic com- 
merce, and permitted us to employ all the gold 
and ſilver we covld acquire, in trade abroad. We 


had a multitude of markets for our proviſions, lum- 
ber and iron. Theſe allowed liberties, with ſome 
others we aſſumed, enabled us to collect conſider- 
able ſums of money for the joint benefit of ourſelves 


and our mother countr 7. 


Bur the modern regulations are in every circum- 


ance afflicting. The remittances we have been 


— vel 


able to make to Greet Britain, with all the licence 


| hitherto granted or taken, and alt the money 


brought among us in the courſe of the late war, 


have not been ſufficient to pay her what we owe; 


| other of the like nature between forme Bes princes and 


the Dutch for ſpices, ſays; Theſe agreements are pro- 
per for a poor nation, whoſe inhabitants are ſatisfied to 


| forego the hopes of enriching themſelves, provided thry can be 
ſecure of a certain 3 or for nations, whoſe $LA- 


VERY conſiſts either in renouncing the uſe of thoſe things 


which nature has given them; or in being OBLIGED TO 
SUBMIT TO A DISADVANTAGEOUS COMMERCE,” 


+ Except Salt from an part of Rurode for the fiſheries f 


of Newfoundland, Net- England, New-York and Pen/yl- 


but 


. 


bu there ſtill remains due, according to a late cal 
culation made by the Engl, merchants, the ſum 
of four millions ſterling. Beſides this, we are and | 
have been for many years pM taxed, for the Fa 
pay ment of the debts contragey, b 7 OL our efforts 
inſt the common enemy. ſeem to be 
difficulties ſevere enough for young colonies to 
contend with. The laſt * ſinks our paper currenc 
very faſt. The former ſweeps off our ſilver 9 
gold in a torrent to Great Britain, and leaves us 
continually toiling to ſupply from a number of diſ- 
tant a the continually. waſting, ſtream, . 


; 13 
D 3 5 i P,, 
4. „ 


Tus drained, we are prohibited by 1 new * 
 firicter reſtraints being laid on our trade, from 
procuring theſe coins as we uſed to do; and from 
inſtituting among ourſelves bills of credit in the 
place of ſuch porrions of them as are required in 
our internal traffic; and in this exhauſted condi- 
tion, our labguiſhing' ountry is to. ftrive to take 


up and to totter. under bn additional nden of 
c eons Srauur Aer. ä 


ty befencr of thi K otras t toffitare «lh 1 ö 
5 it may be faid, that ſome few colonies, 
 injudicious emiſſions of paper curreney, did 
great injury to individuals. It is true; But it i 
as true, that others + always ſupported the <redix | 
os their bills i in ſuch a manner that cheir emiſnons 


* While the 0 Hunntity of paper e 5 atotitli_es 
ed to the uſes for it, it muſt be beneficial; "and thereforeto 
fink it below that quantity, muſt be prejudicial, | - 


+ No attempt was ever made in this province abt tins 
Velten to pay Eugliſb debts any otherwiſe than according 
to therate oF rxbflknge 3 ; and no complaint was ever made 
of tes o_ the e of . e 8 
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were of vaſt benefit” boch to tlie provinces and: to 
Great Britain. The inconveniencies under which 
| the colonies laboured before theſe emiſſions are well 
remembered, and were produced by the ſame cauſe 
that diſtreſſes | us at this time; that is, by Great 
Britain's taking off all our gold and ſilver. There 
was then ſo little money among ſeveral of them, 
that a ſtop was put in a manner to buying and ſel- 
ling, and even ſhop-keepers were obliged to barter 
| their goods for food. The effect produced by 
theſe emiſſions was Teri <= Tag revive 
and the remarkable and immediate “ increaſe of 
our b el how Rt they 
2 ; | 8 f „ . were 


« #% — "aL. I 5 + * 
„ i + 


ALS Value. of he exports from 2 ngland to Portia at 
| different er iods. Dy 
„ bing - | theyre : £15992 19.4 
85 a 3 35 1730 5 * va 48,592 F, * 
„„ a 384999; 12.7, ir 5 
„l 75295 3 4 
e year. 1723 he Saen bills 51 lars Were J cke in 
Pow lvania, to the value of £45000. In 1728, part of 
the firſt emiſſion being then ſunk, £30000 more were 
emitted. It appears from the account above, that in ſeven 
years from 1723 to 1730, the exports. increaſed £32,599 
85. 1d. ſterling. In 1738, great part of the preceding 
Spe ops being then ſunk, there was an emiſſion and re- 
on, amounting in che whole to { $0000; In five 
years" afterwards, it appears by the Account , above, the . 
xports increaſed near'/ 20000 ſterling. 
4 2 later times when larger emiſſions have. been made, 
= exports have proportionably increaſed. In 1755 
55000 were-remitted : and in 1756. £30000.—In 1757, 
7 fl exports: amounted, to £268,426. 6 6—Afterwards, our 
emiſſions were {till greater, and in one year of the war, 
the exports roſe to more than £700,000 ſferling. 
8 1 55 4s not pretended, that the increaſe of our importations 
foley 9 to the emiſſions of paper money; but it is 
1 10 8 t to be a very great cauſe. of that incteaſe. It ĩs 
Undoubtedly | owing 5 Yo to the increaſe of 88 by 
propagation, and the influx of foreigners. But ſuch =_ 
and /udden increaſes as have been mentioned in the 
3 + * ſpace 
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1 191 8 
| Were to Great. Britain. If any inconveniencies were 
feared from this kind of currency, means might 
have been found to prevent them, without utterly 
aboliſhing it: but now, the apprehenſion of mii. 
chiefs that might have been more eaſily obviated, 
has deprived us of real benefits. 


PERHA S no mode could be deviſed! more ad- 
vantageous to the public, or to individuals, than 
our method of emitting bills in this province for 
our own uſe.” They are lent out upon good ſecu- 
rity, chiefly. rea}, at the intereſt of ve per cent. 
The borrowers are allowed a long term for pay- 
ment, and the ſums borrowed being divided into 


1 2 


ſpace of ſeven ox five years, from 1723 to 1730, and from 
1737 to 1742, could not in any great degree proceed 
from the increaſe by propagation ; and at that time 
think foreigners did not flow in upon us in ſuch numbers 
as they ſince have done. In the war large ſums were 
brought among us for the maintenance of the fleets and 
armies, it is true: but that our currency was then of great 
utility is evident, becauſe when the eros quantity of it 
was paſling, bills of exchange were lower than they were 
for a long time before, or have been-fince. | 
It may be objected, that the complaint of the ſcarcity 
of money in America, particularly in this province, can- 
not be well founded, as we have lately had ſuch lafge 
emiſſions. I am very ſenſible how liable perſousate'to 
errors in queſtions: of this nature, and therefore I think 
myſelf obliged to ſpeak with diffidence on the ſubject. 
Perhaps the following obſeryations may in ſome meaſure 
anſwer the objection. iſt. About one half of the emiſ- 
ſions is ſunk. 2dly. A very great part of the bills now 
circulating, are paſſing in the neighbouring provinces. 
34ly. Our gold and Avec are ſent to Great- Britain, ſo 
that but ſmall quantities thereof are now current among 
us and therefore we muſt almoſt entirely rely on our 
paper for the medium of domeſtic commerce. Lally, 
It does atk AS probable, that we ſhould have heard ſuch 
great complaints of the ſcarcity of money, if the extreme 
reſtrictions of our commerce, had not ſo generally pre- 
vented our uſual methods - acquiring it. 
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Co). 
equal-portions, they are obliged to pay one of theſe 


with the intereſt of the 9 every year during 


the term. This renders the payments very eafy 3 
and as no perſon i is permitted to borrow a large ſum, 


a great number are accommodated. The conſe- 


quences of ſuch regulations are obvious. Theſe 
bills repreſent money in the ſame manner that 
money repreſents other things. As long therefore 


I as the quantity is proportioned to the uſes, thefe 


emiſſions have the ſame effects, that the gradual in- 
troduction of additional ſums of money. would have. 


People of very ſmall fortunes are enabled to pur- 
f 353 and cultivate land, which is of ſo much con- 
ſequence in ſettling. new countries, or to carry on 


ſome buſineſs, that without ſuch aſſiſtance they 
would be incapable of managing: For no private 


; mn would lend money on ſuch favourable terms. 
ro 


m the borrowers the currency paſſes into other 
hands, encreaſes conſumption, raiſes the prices of 


commodities, quickens circulation, and after com- 
municating a, vigour to all Kinds of. induſtry, re- 
turns in its courſe into the poſſeſſion. of the bor- 
rowers, to repay them for that labour which it may 
Properly be ſaid to have produced. They deliver 


it, according to the original contracts, into the 
treaſury, where the intereſt raiſes a fund without 


2 impoſition of taxes, for the Fabi uſe. 


enn emiſſions are thus conducted ich pru- 


denee, they may be compared to ſprings, whoſe 
water an induſtrious and knowing farmer ſpreads in 


many meandering rivulets through his gardens and 
meadows, and after it has refreſhed all the vegeta- 
ble tribes it meets with, and has ſet them a growing, 
leads it into a reſervoir, where it anſwers ſome new 


| . 
Is 


—  . 8 
© Tr it could be poſſible” to eſtabliſh a curreney 
throughout the colonies, on ſome foundation of this 
| kind, perhaps greater benefits might be derived 

from it, than would be generally belieyed without 


Wit reſpect to the reſtrictions laid on our trad 
to foreign plantations, it has been alledged, as a 
reaſon for them, that our iſlands ought to be en- 
couraged. They ought. to be: But ſhould; the 
intereſt of one colony be preferred to that of ano- 
ther? Should the welfare of millions be ſacrificed 
to the magnificence of a few? If the exorbitant 
profits of one colony muſt ariſe from the depreſ- 
ſion of another, ſhould not ſuch injuſtice be re- 
drefſed ? ID 


f* x 
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Takxx is a vaſt difference to be made in calcu- 
lating the gains of any particular branch of buſineſs 
to the public, and to individuals. The advantages 
to the laſt may be ſmall, and yet great to the firſt, - 
or the reverſe. The ſtatutes made to reſtrain the 
trade of the continent in i favour of the iſlands, 


| © The agents for New-York, in their conteſt with the 
ſugar colonies, affirmed, That their winters being ſevere, 
| ohen them to take off more of the woollen manufactures 
of this kingdom (for which they remitted gold and filver) 
than all the ande ( Jamaica excepted) put together; and 
which I believe has remained uncontradicted.” _ 
nem en ß 
If one province THEN exceeded all our '/Feſt-Indies, 
except Jamaica, in this particular, what proportion would 
that ungle iſland bear Now to all the reſt of the continental 


 "colomes © 


The following account of the exports from ENGLAND 
to the Northern Colonies, and to the Maſi-India Iſlands, 
will ſhew hy wete nearly equal ſome time ago ; that 


' thoſe to the Northern _— now yaſtly exceed, and are 
8 | 
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continued nearly the ſame. 

' From 1744 to 1748, incluſi ve. 
: Northern Froese l  Weſl-India undi. 
174 hos tag. 4 — £79642 17 9 
3745, — $349310 5 —— 303, 669 13 9 
174 — 75344945 oy * — 
N 22848 CTC 
1748 — 830,243 > - —— 734095 1 


i; 


W 122,930 10 i 4 


88 1754 to 1758, bh 
| Northern Colonies.  FWeſt-Tndi and: 


115 12751 £r,246,615 111 n 865,605 8 
1 — 1,177,848 610 694,667 3 5 3 


259516 1,428,720 18 10 . 332458 16 N 
1757 = 1,727,924 2.10 — 376 488 o 
1758 — 1,832,948 13 10 — 877,571 19 11 


Total. Cie 43 Total 3,67, 341 12 11 
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me Diff erence 3,646,215 11 4 


 £74145057 4 3 
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in ae] £5,286, 268 1 2 
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Term 


Ditt, in in the ſecond Term | un mer A 734143057 4: 3 


Increaſe, £3,927,789 3 1 4 
Total. or che Iv, lui 1 Wands, 
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the firſt Term Arsen, 10 10 


Dito, in the end Than: — 3,7675841 12 11 


5 85 


ö Increaſe, only £0,404350% # VT 


The 1 between the employment afforded to the 
matwfathurer of te by the Mann Colanies and b by 


472,994 19 7 
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paradox to ſay, that the public would be as grèat a 
gainer, if eſtates there were ſo moderate, that not 
a a tenth part of the Weſt · India gentlemen who now 
fit in the Houſe of Commons, could obtain that 
frequently expenſive honour, -— 1 1 


Ir is allowed by thoſe well acquainted with the 
illands, that they cannot ſupply Great. Britain and 
theſe colonies with ſugar and other articles, and 
that they can by no means conſume the productions 
of theſe colonies ; yet in“ favour to them, we are 


the fh-India Iſlands, is ſtill greater than it may appear 
to be from the firſt view of the preceding account: For a 
much greater quantity of Za/i-India goods is exported to 
the laſt than to the firſt; and the Engliſb manufactures 
conſumed by them generally derive their value from the 
richneſs of the materials, many of which are brought 
from foreign countries, but thoſe we confume, chiefly de- 
rive their value from the work beſtowed upon them, (Vide 
note to pages 2 and 3.) 7 RD | 0 


1 Vide Note bags f. 


+ A great advantage which the French have over the 

Engliſb in their ſugar colonies, is their Agrarian law, 
whereby monopoliſts are prevented from engrofling too 
much land; ſo that the number of whites is greatly in- 

creaſed, the land improved, more commodities raiſed, the 
planters obliged to a 8 way of living, and all things 
rendered cheaper. By theſe means Martinico can muſter 
16, ooo fighting men; but Jamaica, which is near three 
times as large, only 4000.” | Tuck on trade. 


* It is recited in the 6th of Geo. 2d. ch. 13, now made 
_ perpetual, ** that the Sugar colonies could not carry on 
their trade ON AN, EQUAL FooOTING with the foreign 

Sugar Colonies, without fome advantage and relief given 

to them by Great-Britain.” That advantage GIVEN by 
Great-Britain—was to compel the continental Colonies to 

take their productions at any price they pleaſe to aſk—In 

. ſhort, to grant them a MONOPOLY for Sugars. This was 
taking from ons indeed to give to another; but goes e 

: — | | | e 


x is 3 
almoſt entirely prevented from ſending theſe pro: 
ductions to any other markets. Hence it follows, 
that we are frequently obliged to ſell our commo- 
diries to them at ſo low a price, as not to pay the 
firſt coſt and freight ; while we, being in a manner 
prohibited from getting the Weſt-India productions, 
for which we have occaſion, any where elſe but 

from them, muſt pay extravagantly for them. _ 


Nos is this management attended, as it is pre- 
| ſumed, with any benefit to the Mother Country, 
but with a diſadvantage ; either where the produc- 
tions of the foreign plantations are conſumed among 
us, or re exported to Europe. By the compulſion 
on us to take from our iſlands, the price of their 
productions is raiſed on the people of Great- Britain. 
The Revenue would be encreaſed by this reſtriction 
being taken off, as we ſhould willingly pay a moderate 
duty upon importations from the French and Spani- 
ards, without attempting to run them; while a very 
conſiderable duty would be paid on the 5 ſugars of 
T 3 
the root of the evil; as the next preceding note evidently 
thews. For if Great Britain ſhould facrifice her own in- 
tereſts and thoſe of her continental colonies ſtill more, f 
it be poſſible, to the intereſt of theſe iſlanders, they never 
zill carry on their trade o AN EQUAL FOOTING 
with the foreign ſugar colonies,” until there is the ſame 
moderation in their eſtates, and the ſame frugality in their 
living. By a very ſingular diſpoſition of affairs, the colg- 
nies of an N monarchy are ſettled on a republican prin- 
&þle; while thoſe of a kingdom in many reſpects reſembling 
& commonwealth, are cantoned out among à few lords, 
| veſted with deſpotic power over myriads of wvaſſals, and 
| ſupported in the pomp of Baſſa's by their ſlavery, 


I Thereftriction on the trade of the colonies to foreign 
q plantations for Molaſſes, is particularly grievous and im- 
: politic, as the Molaſſes brought from thence was diſtilled 
for the fi/heries, the Indian and Guinea trades, the profit 
of which centered in Great-Britain, It is ſaid, our w - 1 


1 25 1 
our iſlands, which, inſtead of coming to us, would 
then go to Great. Britain. Beſides, whatever ex- 
traordinary price we pay for the productions of our 
_ own. iſlands, muſt leſſen our demand for Britiſb 
manufactures; ſince it is an | undeniable truth, on 
| £ 5 
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ſels now buy ſpiritous liquors on the coaſt of Guinea from 
the Druid. e,, YAY 
This cannot be diſputed by any one who is acquainted 
F with America. The increaſe of a man's wealth there 
1 ſhews itſelf in a greater conſumption of Britiſh manufac- 
* tures of all kinds. This reaſoning in favour of the 
continental colonies trade with foreign plantations, is 
confirmed by what Sir Jah Child mentions of Neto- 
England, — He ſays,— England loſes by the unlimited 
trade of this colony to other foreign plantations, but gains 
by her direct trade to Old England, from whence ſhe ex- 
ports manufactures to ten times the value of her imports.” 
See the note to page 2.) What was it then that enabled 
ew-England to pay ten times the value of her imports to 
England, but the profits of her trade to foreign plantations? 
This appears to be a direct authority ogy of the 
arguments hereafter uſed. It ſeems therefore that Great- 
Britain of late, through too great eagerneſs to gather 
golden fruits, has ſhaken the tree before they were full 
grown. With a little patience they would ripen, and then 
of themſelves drop into her lap. * 
The inhabitants of our colonies, by carrying on a 
trade with their foreign neighbours, do not only occaſion a 
greater quantity of the goods and merchandizes of Europe being 
fent from hence to them, and a greater quantity of the pro 
duct of America to be ſent from them hither, which would 
otherwiſe be carried from, and brought to Europe by foreigners, 
but an encreaſe of the ſeamen and navigation in thoſe 
parts, which is of great ſtrength and ſecurity, as well as 
of great advantage to our plantations in general. And 
though ſome of our colontes are not only for preventing the 
 ?mportat#ons of all goods of the ſame ſpecies they produce, but 
ſuffer particularplanters to keep great runs of land in their poſ- = 
Seffion uncultivated, with deſign to prevent new ſettlements, 
whereby they imagine the prices of their commodities 
may be affected ; yet if it be conſidered, that the Markets 
ol Great-Brizain depend on the markets of ALL Europe in 
OW 1 ” general, 
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what we ſhould ſave in that way, would be chiefly 


ſpent in this. It may alſo juſtly be added, that our 
commerce with the foreign plantations, carries to 
them very conſiderable quantities of Britiſh manu 
factures, for their conſumption, f 


"TS" 


le our importations from them ſhould be re- 


5 exported to Europe, the profits would center in 


Great-Britain, according to the uſual courſe of our 
trade. The ſtatute paſſed in the twenty- fifth year 
of Charles the ſecond, indeed mentions this prac- 


tice as injurious. It might be ſo, if regarded 


without its attendant circumſtances; but if be 
are taken into view, and it be conſidered, that if 


we do not carry theſe productions to Europe, fo- 


Feiguers wille n miſchief ſeems likely to enſue from 
our becoming the carriers. g 


Tx reſtriction alſo with regard to our iron, is 
thought particularly ſevere. Whenever we can get 
a better price in Great- Britain than elſewhere, it is 


unneceſſary 3, whenever we can get a better price in 


4 


general, and that the E uropean markets in general depend 


on the proportion between the annual conſumption and the 
tohbele quantity. of each ſpecies annually produced by ALL 
nations; it muſt follow; that whether we or foreigners are 
the producers, carriers, importers and exporters of Ameri- 


tan produce, yet their reſpective prices in each colony (the 


difference of freight, cuſtoms and importations conſidered) 


will always bear proportion to the general conſumption of ; 


the whole guantity of each ſort, produced in all colonies, and 
3x all parts, allowing only for the uſual contingencies that 
trade and commerce, agriculture and manutactures are 
liable to in all countries.” | 8 5 

PosTLETHwWAY'r's Univ. Dict. of Trade and Commerce. 


+ See the preceding note. 


8 See the preceding note. 25 
LEY - other 


| Stherplacesz it is * prejudicial. Cargoes compoſed 
of this. metal, proviſions, and lomber, have. been 
/ found to anſwer very well at the Portugueſe and 


ſome other markets; and as the laſt articles are 
frequently very low, and our foreign trade is re- 
1 duced to ſo few commodities, the taking away any 
one of them muſt be hurtful to us. Indeed, to 
F require us to ſend all our iron to Great-Britain, is, 
in the opinion of ſome of our moſt judicious mer- 
chants, to require an impoſſibility: For as this 
article is ſo heavy, and ſuch ſmall quantities can be 
ſent in one veſſel, they aſſert, that we cannot find 
freight directly home for one half of it. 


BEsipkEs the circumflances already mentioned to 
prove the injurious conſequences of the late teſtric- 
tions, there is another, which has great force in 
perſuading me that our trade ought by all means to 
be more encouraged and extended at this time, than 

was formerly neceſſary. Our ſettlements then com- 
prehended only a narrow ſtrip along the ſhore of 

the ocean; they were leſs populous; and their 
diſtance from the ſea ports being ſmall, they were 
ſupplied with every thing they wanted from thence, 

without any length of inland carriage. But now 

we have penetrated boundleſs foreſts, have paſſed 

over immenſe mountains, and are daily puſhing 

/ further and further into the wilderneſs, the inhabi- 
7 rants of theſe remote regions, mult of neceſſity 
bold very little intercourſe with thoſe. which are 


Elf the colonies can get more by carrying their iron to 
foreign ports, than to Great-Britain, (and it they cannot, 
there is no occaſion of a law to compel them to carry it to 
Great-Britain) they will be more able to make larger 
demands for Britih manufactures; ſo that Great-Britaiz - 
will gain the profits of our iron, to make up her loſs by 


1 what ſhe takes from Sweden. N 5 
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Mall enable theſe to 8 
tities of * foreign commodities as they want, and 


impoſſible to pay 


r = )_ 


near the ſea, unleſs. a very n nen 


ply them with ſuch quan- 
at ſuch prices as they can afford to pay. Every 


reſtriction on our trade, ſeems to be a reſtriction 
on this intercourſe, and muſt gradually cut off the 
connection of the interior A with the maritime 


and ane mother * e n en enen ug 


But it is ee to ieee to Wntore by 


reaſoning on theſe things, that we ſhall ſuffer, for 


we already ſuffir. Trade is decaying; and all 
credit is expiring. f Money is become ſo ex- 
tremely fcarce, that reputable freeholders find it 
y debts which are trifling in com- 
pariſon to their eſtates. If creditors ſue, and take 
out executions, the lands and perſonal eſtate, as 
the ſale muſt be for ready money, are ſold for a 


ſmall part of what they were worth when the debts 


were contracted. The debtors are ruined. The 
creditors get but part of their debts, and that 
rvins them: Thus the confumers break the ſhop- 


keepers; they break the merchants and the ſhock 


muſt be felt as far as London. Ferie, indeed, 
is the man who can get ſatisfaction in Money for 
any 29: of. his Ae, in ſome COUMtIEs 3 5 for in 


It is "at, that if the gteateſt part of che 
commodities demanded by the back country ſhould not be 
Britiſh but Miſt. Indian, yet it muſt be beneficial to Great 


Britain to promote this trade by all means. For if the 


country nearer the ſea grows rich by _ plying them with 


the productions of the Meſt- Indies, theſe will certainly 


conſume greater quantities of Britiſh manufactures. 


+ Tt is faid that in Virginia, the ſheriffe, inſtead of u- 


ling the annual levies, have been obliged to make returns 
into the treaſury, of effects which they have taken in exe- 


cution, but could not ſell, as chere were no bidders for 
wang money. 


many 


1 Ay (2 


cut 


many ** after lands and goods have been 
repeatedly advertiſed in the public en an 5 


See to ſale, not a Wer appenm 


By hiſs | ee muhiitudes are e ruin: 2 


and the eſtates. of others, are melting away in the 
ſame manner. It muſt ſtrike any one with great 


ſurprize and concern, to hear of the number of 
debtors diſcharged every court by our inſolvent 
act. Though our courts are held every quarter, 
yet at the laſt term for the county of Philadelphia 


alone, no. leſs than thirty- fixe perſons applied for 
the benefit of that act. If it be conſidered that 


this law extends only to thoſe who do not owe 
any ſingle debt above L. 150, that many are 
daily releaſed by the lenity of their creditors, 
and that many more remove, without their know- 
ledge, it will not be difficult to form a  Judg- 


ment of the condition to e en Fee are 
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ook theſe effects. are e e 8 * can 
we expect, when the ſame cauſes ſhall have ope- 
rated longer? What can ve expect, when the ex- 


hauſted colonies ſhall feel the S AcT draw- 
ing off, as it were, the laſt drops of their blood ? 
From whence is the ſilver to come, with which 


the taxes impoſed by this act, and the duties 


impoſed by other late acts, are to be paid? Or 


how will our merchants and the Jower ranks of peo- 


2 


ple, on whom the force of theſe regulations will 


fall firſt, and with, the Senke e bear this 


additional load A 


e Jaſt-are te be 8 in a a very gif. 
© Prat light from thoſe of the ſame claſſes in Greaz- 


Britain, Ti berz the nature of their employments, 
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and che plenty of money give them very little 
occaſion to make contracts in writing; but here 


they are continually making them, and are obliged 
to do ſo. The Sraur Acer, therefore, will be 


ſeverely felt by theſe, in whoſe welfare the proſe 


y of a ſtate is always ſo much intereſted; 


and tran' fers of property; that ought, in new 


countries particularly, to be made as "eaſy as pol- 
fible, will be much "diſcouraged. From the ne- 


ceſſity they are under of making contracts to be 
executed afterwards, the lower ranks of people here 


are frequently engaged in law ſuits; and as the 
law is already a very heavy tax on the ſubject in all 


parts of the Britiſp dominions, this act will ren- 


der it deſtructive here; for the neceſſities, the 
follies and the paſſions of mankind, will not ſuffer 


them to *cen(e from ere one g in chat 
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Netrrven are the onto here hay any means 


able to bear taxes, as they do at home. A very 


great number of them there put ſuch ſtocks into 
trade, as would be thought large fortunes among 


us; and our merchants would think themſelves 
very happy to leave off buſineſs with ſuch eſtates 
as the others _— with. 1 r e of the _ 


* * the en e of money, che ſellers of lands, 
negroes, &c. &c. always inſiſt on having part of the pur- 
chaſe- money in hand The buyers, unleſs they happen to 
be rich men, find it impoſſible to comply with this term, 
unleſs they borrow money, which cannot now be done 
but in very ſmall parcels from different perſons.— Each 
of theſe muſt have a bond; and each of thoſe bonds muſt 
pI a ſtamp-duty of one ſhilling ſterling, if the ſum 


above ten pounds and under twenty—and if above 


twenty pounds and under forty, one ſhilling and ſix- 
ee a heavy duty on the original 
contr 
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chants. 
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chants in general; for we have on the continent 

individuals who are rich, but their number is too 
inconſiderable to delete any notice on this occa- 
fion. Beſides, the intereſt of money being lower 
at home than what it is here, thoſe who trade on 
borrowed ſtocks, can do it to much greater 
advantage there than we can. Indeed, among us 
it is almoſt impoſſible to get money fo trade upon 
at any rate. How unequal, under the ' preſent 
diſadvantages, a merchant's commerce will be to 
the payment of all the taxes impoſed by the Sr Aur 
Ac on his policies, fees with clerks, charter par- 
ties, proteſts, his other notarial acts, his letters, 
and even his advertiſements, waking Lam afraid i 
9. —  unhappily' 8 


T nus, 1 apprehend, che this Ag will be ex- 
trethely heavy on thoſe who are leaſt able to bear 
it; and if our merchants and people vf little ſub- 
ſtance languiſh under it, all others muſt be af- 
fected. Our mode of taxation, hath always been 
by making as exact an eſtimate as could be formed 
of each man's eſtate; by which means; our taxes 
have been proportioned to the abilities of thoſe 
who were to pay them. Few perſons are employed 
in the collection of them; their allowance is very 
moderate; and therefore the expence is ſmall. No 
exceſſive penalties, no tribes of informers, no 
dreadful and deteſtable courts are neceſſary. This 
I imagine, is the mode of taxation, which in young 
colonies, will be found to be Jeaſt oppreflive and 
deſtructive, and certainly the moſt equal: But by 
Fr Pe AQ, en Te who have money | 
” to : 
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4 If a rich man vous Hd it is nc from: the 
© diſtreſſed, and therefore the ſellers ſituation will oblige 


Aim to * for the "_ when the other inſiſts on it; 1 
when 


1 
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5 "4 22 1 ED 
to * out at * or to make purchaſes. and 
undoubtedly ought to pay the moſt towards the 
public charges, will eſcape., theſe taxes, while the 
whole weight of them will fall on the neceſſitous 
and induſtrious, who moſt of 155 wg dete Lang 

eee en 1 55 


. Bur it may 92 — cc „That a2 ud et 
will not be affected by theſe taxes, becauſe they 
will raiſe the prices of cheir goods in nes, 
and that at length all taxes muſi ariſ⸗ from lands.” | 


Taws rule ſeems more applicable to very popu- 


Jous. and rich countries, where the manufacturers | 


and landholders through neceſſity or the force of 


| faſhions, have preſſing demands upon the mer- 


in a very plain way. For by practiſing a ſtrict 


chants, than to ſuch a country as this, where a 
great majority of the people live on their lands 


frugality and ah we may render. ourſelves 
more independent of the merchants, than the cir- 


cumſtances of more populous and wealthy ſtates 


will permit the other claſſes of their people to be. 
Tbe high prices therefore which our . merchants 


impoſe. upon their goods, will diſcourage... the 
ſale of them, and conſequently they muſt © be 


affected by the taxes,” which e them to raiſe 
the prices in this manner. 
© Howzven, anting that all taxes . ariſe 
from lands; it follows, that where the profits of 
the lands ate ſmall, they can bear but ſmall taxes. 
Tbe more labour is beſtowed. on them, the greater 


the profits will be, and the taxes may be. In _ 


"Whin a man botrows money, every body knows who pays 
* the bonds and 1 
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ulous countries there is an opportun y of be 
dong this labour, and the manner of 0 66 it 
is well underſtood. Thus in England, the profits. 
of land are ſo great, as to ſupport. a' very large 
number of nobility and gentry in ſplendor, and 
to afford means of railing taxes to an amazing 
amount. Nor are the workers of the land un- 
rewarded; for the farmers have ſuch long leaſes, 
and other encouragements, that they thrive and 


ve eee and yy of them are "ey 
n 


How different is. dhe cafe. in e The : 
be e being ſcattered thin through the coun- 
try, and labourers being very ſcarce, they think 

themſelves fortunate, if they can clear their land, 
fence it, and any bow put their grain into the 
ground. in ſeaſon. Manuring or improving ſoils 
is not known, except in ſome ſmall cloſes near 
cities; but every one muſt. be content with what 
his land will yield of itſelf. With this it muſt 
be conſidered, that at leaſt four fifths of the peo- 
ple in America, live upon farms either of their 
on, or rented, and ſpend their ſmall profits in 
maintaining their families; and it frequently hap- 
pens from the TE and ſeverity of our INT, 


, a Further, it may ko A that our lands are 
not ſufficiently cultivated, even where they are capable 
: of great improvement. Hence large tracts ſerve only to 
3 maintain a ſmall number of people. If we aſk, why our 
4 lands (meaning in Scotland] are ys ili cultivated,, beſides 
the OBVTOUS CAUSES. ariſing from the POVERTY and 
UNSKILFULNESS of many 25 our farmers; the SHORT- | 
ESA OF THEIR ,.LEASES, and other things which will f 
occur upon the leaſt reflection, it is not a little owing to a 4 
want el! W for agriculture, &c. | 


DissERTATTION on the numbe rs. of mankind. 
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that the whole produce of a man's farm is not 
ſufficient to maintain his family and ſtock. 


1 We are informed, that an opinion has been in- 
duſtriouſly. propagated in Great Britain,, that the 
colonies. are I wallowing in wealth and luxury, 
while ſhe is labouring under an enormous load of 
debt. Never was there a greater miſtake. This 
opinion has ariſen from ſlight obſervations made in 

our cities during the late war, when large ſums of 


* Small as the value of our land is, it is ſtill daily. 
| e the number of markets for their produce 
being lefl ; which muſt in time give the people an 
inclination to try what-they can make - manufactures. | 
The riches of a people are always in proportion to the 
number of hands employed in works of $K1LL and LA- 
BOoUR. Where theſe are few, there can be but little 
wealth; and where there is little wealth, but very ſmall 
taxes can be born, 3 VVT 
1 lt is certain, that from the very time Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the father of our Engliſh colonies, and his aſſo- 
ciates, firſt projected theſe eſtabliſhments, there have been 
| pos who have found an intereſt, in miſrepręſenting, or 
| eſſening the value of them—The attempts were called 
chimerical and dangerous. Afterwards: many malignant 
ſuggeſtions were made about ſacrificing ſo many Engliſo— 
men to the obſtinate deſire of ſettling colonies in countries 
which then produced very little advantage. But as theſe 
. difficulties were gradually ſurmounted, thoſe complaints 
vaniſhed. No ſooner were theſe lamentations over, but 
others aroſe in their ſtead; when it could be no longer ſaid, 
that the colonies were zſeleſs, it was alledged that they 
were not zſeſul enough to their mother country, that, 
while we were loaded with taxes, they were abſolutely 
free; that the planters lived like princes, while the inha- 
birants of England laboured hard for a tolerable ſubliſtence. 
This produced cuſtoms and impoſitions, which, if grie- 
vous to the plantations, mult turn to our diſadvantage as 
Well as theirs, and conſequently become detrimental to 


- © * PosTLETHWaAYT's univ. dict. of trade and comm. 
| | N | In 


money were ſpent here in ſupport of fleets and ar- 
mies. Our productions were then in great demand. 
and trade flouriſhed. Having a number of ſtran- 
gers among us, the people, naturally not ungene- 
rous or inhoſpitable, indulged themſelves in many 
uncommon expences. But the cauſe of this gaietx 
has ceaſed, and all the effect remainitig,- is, that 
we are to be treated as a rich people, When we are 
really poor. Tully. mentions a man who loſt an 
| honourable, office, by the homely entertainment he 
gave the people of Rome, when he could have af- 
torded a better; but we have loſt vaſtly more by 
the imprudent exceſs of kindneſs, with which we 
have treated the people of Great Britain who have 
come among us, at an expence that did not ſuit our 


Io all the diſadvantages that have been men- 
tioned, it muſt be added, that our markets are 
much more precarious than thoſe. at home. It is 
computed, that one half of the people there live 
in cities, and conſequently there muſt be a petpe- 
tual domeſtic demand for the productions of the 
_carth4 and foreign markets are not far diſtant for 
che overplus. Here the quantity ſold for conſump- 
tion among us is ſmall; and moſt of the foreign 
markets are very remote. „25 ry 


5 In purſuance of this deſign to bring down the pride of 
theſe PRINCEIY PLANTERS, ſuch heavy impoſitions 

were laid in Great Britain on tobacco, that the inhabitants 

of Maryland and Virginia were diſcouraged from raiſing it. 

Then the mother country FELT her error, and theſe -- 

PRINCES were found to be very poor people. The fame 
unhappy ſpirit is now producing the fame miſtake, There a 
Wants but a very little more weight upon Maryland and 3 

Virginia, to prevent their raiſing tobacco, and to make ö 
them and all their ſiſter colonies ſink under their multi- 
plied burthens. . . 7 
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DOT odor 1 d 60 t that the co- 
Jonies, unleſs ſome fortunate events, Rot to be ex- 
pected, ſhould happen, cannot bear the reſtrictions 
and. taxations laid upon them by their mother coun- 
try, without ſoffering very ſevercly. What then 
can we do? Which way ſhall we turn ourſelves? 
How may we mitigate the miſeries of our country 2 
Great” Britain gives us an example to guide us. 
Suk TEACRHESs vs ro MAKE A "DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN HER " INTERESTS AND on OWN. 5 
Teaches !'- She requires—commands—infiſts up 
. dur and e even v ene us into 


W have our veces of: theſe c een 
continue in our preſent limited and diſadvantage- 
ous commerce or to promote manufactures among 
ourſelves, ' with a habit of ceconomy, and thereby 
remove the neceſſity we are now under of being 
rs by Great Britain, (HSM | w_ 
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Ir is not eat to Bereeenidte which of the ” 
bing is moſt eligible.' Could the laſt of them be 
only fo far exccured, as to bring our demand for 
-Britih manufactures below the profits of our fo- 
reign trade, and the amount of our commodities 
immediately remitted home, theſe. colonies might 
revive and flouriſh, States and families are en- 
riched by the ſame means; that is, by being ſo in- 
quſtrious and fruga!, as 10 eig! kB yn at ates 
| 870 pay . 
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We havk ape in this Province: hich! if 
tte by others, mult unavoidably produce the 
molt happy effects for us: I mean the examples of 
the induſtrious, frugal, honeſt Germans, Their 
lands are as well cultivared as they can be in this 
r . new _ 


U 27 1 
y, and they have the A ſenſe. to Fe, 


new cor 1 


quire- very little proviſions and clothes more than 


they can get fom their own farms, and make 
with I own: bands. If we,only conſider for a 
moment the conſequences; of ſuch a conduct, | 
ſhould it be general, we muſt be convinced it muſt. 


produce commerce, ſince all ſuperflu ties would 


F 


be exported; and the Owners having few, demands, 


in return, ibat commerce + would of courſe, produce 
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genera'ly to imitate theſe examples. The late re- 


gulations, and our conſtant remittances 10 Great 
Britain, have extremely leſſened the quantity of 
money among us, and yet theſe remittances are 
not ſufficient to pay for thoſe things we want from 
home. Neceſſity will teach us two ways to re- 
lieve ourſelves. The one is, to keep the Briiiſo 
manuſactures we purchaſe longer in uſe or wear 


than we have been accuſtomed to do. The other 
is, to ſupply their place by manufactures of our 


own. I don't ſuppoſe our difficulties, will immedi- 


ately produce expert artiſts! among us; but as the 


inhabitants here generally reſide on their lands, and 
live in a plain ruſtic way, they will be able to ſup- 
ply themſelves. with many articles, Some author; 


and I think Keyſer, ſays, that in Switzerland, 


every family has all the trades in it that are neceſ- 


fary for its uſe. Their work; is not, it muy be 
preſumed, at all in the. taſte of London or Paris, 
but it ſerves their purpoſe; and their coarſe clothes 
and ſimple furniture enable them to live in plenty, 


and to defend their liberty. Something of this 


Feind will be, nay, already is, practiſed by us. It 


is ſurpriſing to ſee the linen and cloth that have 
been Re made among us. Mauy gentlemen in 
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this city dreſs now in ſuits produced, manufactured 
and made up in this province. The cloth is not 
equal in fineneſs to the beſt broad cloth, but it is 


warm, ſtrong, and not very homely; and * = 
the Britiſh workmen underſtand that they may 
meer with better encouragement here than hey | 
do at home, I believe in à few years we ſhall have 


very different kinds of cloth among us from theſe 


we now make. Inſtances are not wanting to juſti- 


fy the moſt ſanguine expectations on this. head. 


Spein uſed formerly to be entirely ſupplied with 
cloths” from England; but in the reigns only of 
their two laſt kings, Philip the Vth, and Ferdinand 


the Vith, their manufactures have been improved 
to ſuch a degree, even by that proud and indolent 


people, that this commerce has entirely ceaſed in 
— parts of that kingdom. The ſame thing has 
happened in France, notwithſtanding the Ae 
tive wars in which ſhe has been continually involv- 


ed. Switzerland ſome time ago ſpent large ſums 


of money in foreign commodities; but now they 
make excellent cloths, and good filks, though the 


" ſcheme ar firſt laboured under very great difficul- 


ties. That country uſed alſo to be ſupplied by 
Savoy with wine; but the Duke laying a duty upon 
It, the Sewripzers remonſtrated, but in vain. At 
laſt ſome of the principal men promoted the cul- 


tivation of vines, though their predeceſſors had 
never planted any. The reſult exceeded their 


hopes. 3 demand for the Saveyard wine 
daily decreaſed, and inſtead of the precarious ad- 
vantage ariling . this impolilic duty, the cer- 
tain revenue was irretrieveably loft, and the indu- 


ftrious ſubject deprived of wy benefit of his 10 = 
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[a9 J 
. Beroxk the ſettlement of theſe; colonies, 

is Poffletbwayt, „our manufactures were few, 
unnd thoſe but indifferent. In thoſe days we had 
not only our naval ſtores, but our ſhips. from our 
neighbours. Germany furniſhed us with all things 
made of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, li- 
nens, and a thouſand other things, came from 
France. Portugal ſupplied us with ſugar z all che 
products of America were poured into us from 
Spain; and the Venetians and Genoeſe retailed to us 
the commodities: of the Kal ee 4 their own 
Ph aſtoniſhing aan n theſe; particu. 
lars are too well nn to en eee 


Mer Inflances; me many then that” with | 
be mentioned, may convince” us, that nothing is 
too difficult for men to effect, whoſe hearts are 
filled with a generous love of their country; and 
they may convince the world of the dangers that 
attend provoking innovations in commerce. A 
branch of trade once loſt, is loſt for ever. In 
ſhort, ſo ſtrong a ſpirit is raiſed in theſe colonies 
by late meaſures, and ſuch ſucceſsful efforts are 
already made among us, that it cannot be doubted, 
that before the end of this century, the modern 
| regulations will teach America, that ſhe has re- 
ſources within herſelf, of which ſhe never other - 

_ wiſe would have thought. Individuals, perhaps, 
may find their benefit in oppoſing her uſe of theſe 
reſources; but I hope very, very few, will wiſh 

to receive bencfits by, ſuch means. The man wha 

would promote his own intereſts by injuring his 
country, is unworthy of the biete of W @ 
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7 Ar has hee been thought, 


by the peo e of 


Ortat Britain, and 1 hope it will ſtill be thought, 


that ſufficient advantages are derived by her from 
the colonies, without lay ing taxes upon them. To 
repreſent them as an ex penſive appendage of 
the Briliſb empire, that can no other way repay 
the trouble and treaſute they coſt en, is certainly 
one of the greateſt errors; and to, end. much 
time in refuting this notion, would be unneceſ- 


fary. Every advantage accruing to che colonies 


by their 'capnection with the mother country, is 
emply---dearly---paid for, by the benefits derived 


to her from them, and by the reſtrictions of their 


commerce. Theſe benefits have betn allowed by 
the beſt writers to be immenſe, and conſiſt in 
the various employment and the ſupport they af- 


ford her people. "If the colonies. enable her to pay 


| Wes, is it not as uſeful to ber, as if they. paid 


them? Or, indeed, may not the colonies with 
the ſtricteſt propriety be ſaid to pay a great part 
of thoſe taxes, when they conſume the Britiſh ma- 


1 nufactures loaded with the advanced prices oeca- 


ſioned by ſuch taxes? Or, further, as the colo- 
nies are compelled to take thoſe manufactures thus 


* rde whey, gp ane armin Ademfelert ſo 
b Umno Ac much 


1 Eg 


#1 105 5 
3 Chiefly; — "the — 89 x wi Hand 8 
c. being inconſiderable, when compared with the other 


N 6 


* c If it by and whether Gan, for what _ 
they take of us, do. not pay on that conſumption a great 
portion of our taxes? It is admitted they do.“ 

PosTLETHWAYT's Great Britain's true ſyſtem. 


By the conſumption of Britiſh manufactures in America, 
we pay a heavier tax to Great Britain, than if they were 
conſumed at home. For in the bringing them here, a vaſt 


„ of e factors, broker and ſeamen are 
9 


E 


| tal 

much cheaper from other countries, may not the 
difference between theſe prices be called an EH 
mous tax paid by them to Great Britain? May 
they not alſo be ſaid to pay an enormous tax to her, 
by being compelled to carry their moſt valuable 
productions 2 her alone, and to receive what ſhe 
pleaſes to give for them, when they might {dll 
them at other markets to much greater advantage? 
Laſtly, may they not be ſaid to pay a heavy tax 
to her, in being prohibited from carrying on ſuch 
manufactures. as' they could have employed them- 
ſelves in with advantage, and thus being obliged 
ro reſort to her for thoſe things with which they 
might ſupply themſelves ? If theſe things are 
true, and can they be denied! may not the mo- 
ther country more juſtly be called expen/ve to her 
colonies, chan they can be called-expenfive to het? 


WIA would France give for ſuch expenſive do- 
minions? Would ſhe refuſe the empire of North 
America, unleſs the inhabitants would ſubmit to 
any taxes ſhe ſhould pleaſe to impoſe? Or would 
ſhe not rather afford them her utmoſt protection, 
if ever they ſhould be wretched enough to require 


„ gs 2 j „„ + 43a) 75 K LET N VE 
Employed , every. one of which muſt have ſuch a profit, as 
will enable him to ſupport himſelf and his family, if he 
has any, in a country whitnls every thing is dear by reaſon 
of cht high tages. 8 e 
So far was the parliament from thinking in the laſt war, 
that any further taxes ſhould be laid on the colonies, ſo 
convinced indeed were they that we had exceeded our abi- 
lities in the ſupplies we gave to the crown, that ſeveral 

ſums of money were granted to us as indemnifications for 

_ too heavy expences in which we had involved obr- 

1 55 55 | eee 
The ſums thus given, paid part of our debts, but we 
_ , are ſtill labouring under the remainder. 
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it, for one balf of the emoluments Great Britain ö 
receives from them? In ſhort, the amazing in- 


creaſe of the wealth and ſtrength of this kingdom, 


ſince the reign. of queen Elizabeth, in whole time 
the colonies began to be ſettled, appears to be a 


ſufficient, proof of their importance: And there - 


fore I think it may juſtly be ſaid, that THE FOUN= 
DATIONS, or THE. POWER AND-GLORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ARE LAID IN AMERICA. „ 

ank the eie 3 os as mother 
country from her colonies are fo * important and 
evident, it is amazing, that any perſons ſhould 
venture to aſſert. that ſhe poured out her wealth 
and blood in the late war, only for their defence 
and benefit; and that ſhe cannot be recompenſed 
for this expence and loſs, but by taxing them.” 


Ir any man who does not chuſe to ſpend mh 
time in conſidering this ſubject, would only. read 
the ſpeeches from the throne during that period, 
with the addreſſes in anſwer to ag he will ſoon 


be convinced for whoſe benefit Great Britain thought 


ſhe was exeriing herſelf. For my part, I ſhould 
not now be ſurprized, if thoſe who maintain the 
abovementioned aſſertions, ſhould contend, | that 


Great Britain ought to tax Portugal. For was not 


that kingdom. ©. defended by the troops and trea- 


 fure of Great Britain? And how can ſhe be 


* otherwiſe recompenſed for this expence and 
Joſs?” If the protection of Portugal, though no 


taxes are received from thence, was beneficial to 
Great Britain, infinitely more wy was ehe apt 


"of the colonies. | 


— ; 1 N 9 „ 


* Vide notes to page 2. 
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0 far 1 muſt beg leave to diſſent” from theſs 


E that if the colonies, by an increaſe of 


nduſtry and frugality, ſhould become able to bear 


this taxation, it will, in my apprehenſion, not wich- 


ſtanding be injurious to Great Brilain. If the ſum 


be crifling, it cannot be worth the diſcontent and 
unhappineſs the taking it will produce among ſo 


many faithful ſubjects of bis Majeſty. If it be 


conſiderable, it muſt alſo be hurtful in another 


reſpect. 


Ix muſt be granted, that it is not merely the 
bringing money into a nation that makes it weal- 


thy, but the bringing money into it by the general 
induſtry of its inhabitants, A country may per- 


Perually receive vaſt ſums, and yer be perpetually 
Poor. It muſt alſo be granted, that almoſt all the 


money acquired by the colonies in their other 


branches of trade, is ſpent by them in Great Bri» 
tain, and finds employment for her people. What- 
ever then leflens the ſum ſo ſpent, mult leſſen that 
employment. This I think will be, one conſe- 


* F 
1 
a 


- quence of the SrAM Ac: For our demand will 
be as much. leſs for Briii/h manufactures, as the 
amount of the ſum raiſed by the taxes. So much 
the fewer Britiſb merchants, artiſts, ſeamen and 
. ſhips will be employed by us, and fo much the 
more diſtreſſed at firſt, and afterwards ſo much the 
more trugal, * ingenious, laborious and indepen- 
dent will the coloniſts become. „ 


* Great Britain will not only loſe in ſuch caſe, hes 


nual amount of the taxes, but the people of America eſta- 
bliſhing manufaRures through diſcontent, will in time en 


tirely withdraw their intercourſe. with her—And therefore 


_ ju oſs of the whole American trade, may be juſtly attrl- 


* 


uted to this inauſpicious beginning. 
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It is evident, from the concurrent teſtimony of 
her own moſt noted authors on this ſubject that 
Great Britain is ſure of having our money at + 


\ laſt ; and it appears no difficult matter to deter- 


mine, whether it is better to take it in taxes or 
trade. —Suppoſe the STame AcT, enforced by un- 
common penalties and unheard of juriſdictions, 


| Thould pick up every piece of gold _ filver that 


Mall wander into the plantations, what would 
Great-Britain gain by this meaſure? Or. rather 


what would ſhe not loſe, by attempting to ad- 


yance her revenue by means fo diſtreſſing to com- 


1 7 


Bur if the late reſtrictions ſhall not t prove 121 


| + perhaps they may by ſome be called pru- 


dent for another reaſon. We are informed that 


many perſons at home affect to ſpeak of the colo- 
nis, as of a people defigning and endeavouring to 


tender themſelves independent, and therefore it 
may be ſaid to be proper as much as poſſible ro de- 


preſs them. This method for ſecuring obedience, 
has been tried by many powerful nations, and 


ſeems to be the conſtant policy of commonwealths: 
But the attempt in almoſt every inſtance from 


Aibens down to Genoa, has been unſucceſsful. Ma- 


ny ſtates and kingdoms have loft their dominions 
by ſeverity and an unjuſt jealouſy. I remember 


none that have been loft by kindneſs and. a gene- 


Tous confidence. Evils are frequently precipitated, 


by imprudent attempts to prevent them. In ſhort, 


we never can be made. an independent people, ex- 


4 pt it be by 4 Great Britain e and the onlx 


"way 
+ See notes to page Se 


1 + ce Tf we are afraid that one 45 or other the. colonies | 
w 


revolt, and ſet up for chemſelves, as ſome ſeem to 
| apprehend, 


To 
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apprehend, let us not drive them to a neceſſity to feel them - 
ſelves independent of us; as they will do, the moment 
they perceive that they can be ſupplied with all things 12 
within themſelves, and do not need our aſſiſtance. If we 
would keep them ſtill dependent upon their mother coun 
try, and in ſome reſpects ſubſervient to their views and 
welfare; let us make it their INTEREST always to be fo.” 
os anni oi oo ry SS 
ur colonies, while they have Engliſh blood in their 
| veins, and have relations in England, and WHILE THEY 
CAN GET BY TRADING WITH us, the ftronger and 
greater they grow, the more this crown and kingdom will 
get by them ; and nothing but ſuch an arbitrary power as 
thall wake than deſperate can bring them to rebel. 
Daß AN on the plantation trade. 
“ The Northern colonies are not upon the ſame foot- 
ing as thoſe of the South; and having a worſe foil to im- 
prove, they muſt find the recompence ſome other way, 
which only can be in property and dominion: Upon which 
core, any innovations in the form of government there, 
Thould be cautiouſly examined, for fear of enterin 
upon meaſures, by which the induſtry of the inhabitants 
be quite diſcouraged. *I'is ALWAYS UNFORTUNATE for 
à people, either by CONSENT or upon COMPULSION, £0 
depart from their PRIMITIVE INSTITUTIONS, an 
THOSE FUNDAMENTALS, by which they were FIRST 
\ -PNITED TOGETHER, Ff. 


8 * 
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way for her to do it, is to make us 
nious, united and diſcontented. 


*The moſt effectual way of uniting the colonies, is to 
make it their common intereſt to oppole the defigns and 
attempts of Great Britain. -_ 1 93 $610 
All wiſe ſtates will well conſider how to preſerve the 
advantages ariſing from colonies, and avoid the evils. And 
I conceive that there can be but two ways in nature to 
hinder them from throwing off their dependence; ane, 
to keep it out of their power, and the other, out of their 
20; The fir/{ muſt be by force; and the latter, by uſing 
them well, and keeping them employed in ſuch, produc- 
tions, and making ſuch manufactures, as will ſupport 
themſelves and families comfortably, and procure them 
wealth too, and at leaſt not prejudice their motheg country. 


5 Force 
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methods, than by power alone.“ 


* 


Bur if this event ſhall ever happen, which Pro- 


 Vidence I hope will never permit, it muſt be when 
the preſent generation and the preſent ſet of ſenti- 


ments are extin&t. Late meaſures have indeed 


excited an univerſal and unexampled grief and in- 


dignation throughout the colonies. What man 
who wiſhes the welfare of America, can view with- 
out pity, without paſſion, her reſtricted and almoſt 


* Hye can never be uſed effectually to anſwer the end, 


without deſtroying the colonies themſelves. Liberty and en- 
rouragement are neceſſary to carry people thither, and to 


: Bp ew together when they are there; and violence 
will h 


Il hinder both. Any body of troops conſiderable enough 
to awe them, and keep them in ſubjection under the di- 


rection too of a needy governor, often ſent. thither to 


make his fortune, and at ſuch a diſtance from ahy applica- 


tion of redreſs, will ſoon put an end to all planting, and 


leave the country to the ſoldiers alone, and if it did not, 
would eat up all the profit of the colony. For this reaſon, 
arbitrary countries have not been equally ſucceſsful in 

lanting colonies with free ones; and what they have done 
in that Kind, has either been by force at a vaſt expence, or 


- 


> Editing from the nature af their government, and giving 


uch privileges to planters as were denied to their other ſub- 
Jetts. And I dare ſay, that a few prudent laws, and a 
little prudent conduct, would ſoon give us far the greateſt 


ſhare of the riches of all America, perhaps drive many of 
other nations out of it, or into our colonies for ſhelter. 


There are jo many exigencies in all ſtates, Jo many D- 


reign wars, and domeſtic diſturbances, that theſe colonies 
CAN NEVER WANT OPPORTUNITIES, if they watch for 
them, 2 do what they all fine their intereſt to do; and 
therefore we ought to take all t 


the precautions in our power, 
that it ſhall never be their interęſt to act againſt that of 


their native country; an evil which can no otherwiſe de 
_ averted, than by keeping them fully employed in ſuch trades 
2 33 their own, as well as our wealth; for it is 
much to be feared, if we do not find employment for them, 


they may findit for ns. The intereſt of the mother coun- 


try, is always to keep them dependent, and fo employed; 
And it requires, all her addreſs to do it; and it is _— | 
E 


more caſih and efectuall) done by gentle and _ nfeble 
| Caxo's letters. 


ſtagnated 


tut 


$:pnated trade, with its numerous train of evils 

taxes torn from her without her conſent--- Her 
_ legiſlative aſſemblies, the principal pillars of her 
| liberty, cruſhed into inſignificance.A formidable 
force A tabliſhed in the midſt of peace, to bleed 
| her into obedience. —The ſacred right of trial by 
Jury, violated by the erection of arbitrary and un- 
conſtitutional juriſdictions and general poverty, 
diſcontent and deſpondence ſtretching themſelves 
over his unoffending country? 


Tux reflections of the colopilts on theſe ati. 
choly ſubjects, are not a little embittered by a firm 
_ perſuaſion, that they never would have been treated 

as they are, if Canada ſtill continued in the hands 
of the French. Thus, their hearts glowing with 
every ſentiment of duty and affection towards their 
mother country, and expecting, not unreaſonably 
perhaps, ſome marks of tenderneſs in return, are 
Pierced by a fatal diſcovery, that the vigorous aſ- 
iſtance which they faithfully afforded her in ex- 
tending her dominions, has only proved the glori- 
ous but deſtructive cauſe of the calamities they now 
epd and reſent. WT 


' Tix at we reffrmient is bal the rolenetle 8 
of dutiful children, who have received unmerited 
blows from a beloved parent, Their obedience to 
Great Britain is ſecured by the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
ties, thoſe of affeFion; which alone can, and I hope 
will form an everlaſting union between her and her 
colonies. May no ſucceſſes or ſuſpicions ever 
tempt Her, to deviate from the natural generoſity 
of her ſpirit---And may no dreadful revolution of 
: ſentiments, ever teach them, to fear her victories 
: or to repine at her glories. 
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Idar Gren mentioning one e thing that From 


to be connected with the fore going ſubject. 


WIE a frat expence of blood and wealth,' we 
foug ht our way in the late war up to the doors of 
the e Spaniſh treaſuries, and by the poſſeſſion of Flo- 


rida, might obtain ſome recompence for that ex- 


pence. Penſacola and the other ports in that coun- 
try, are Convenient places, where the Spaniards 


might meet us, and exchange their ſilver for the 


manufactures of Great EIT, and the proviſions 


Shbgacetvably beneficial to the Britiſh ſubjects, 


might be carried on. This commerce the Spa- 


'#iards wiſh and have endeavoured to carry on. 
Many hundred thouſand dollars have been brought 5 
by han to Penſacola to lay out there ; bur the men 


of war on that ſtation have compelled them to 


take back their cargoes, Ibe receipt of which, it 
may from thence be preſumed, would be defrruftive 
10 the intereſt « 8 Britain. — Thus we receive 
Tefs advantage rom & lida, now it belongs to us, 


than we did when it was poſſeſſed by our enemies; 7 


for then by permiſſion from the Spaniſh governors, 


to trade there, we derived conſiderable emoluments : 
from our intercourſe with them. 3 


Upon what reaſons this conduct is founded. is 
not eaſy to determine, Sure no one conſiders 
Florida in the ſame« light with theſe colonies, and 
thinks. that no veſſels ene be permitted to trade 

Wes 


„„ LL + 
there, but Britiſp ſhipping. This would be to ap- 
ply the acts of navigation to purpoſes directly op- 
poſite to the ſpirit of them. They were intended_ 
to preſerve an intercourſe between the mother coun- 
try and her colonies, and thus to cultivate a mutual 
affection; to promote the intereſts of both, by an 
exchange of their moſt valuable productions for ber 
manufactures; thereby to increaſe the ſhipping of 
th; and thus render them capable of affording 
d to each other. Which of theſe purpoſes is an- 
| ſwered by prohibiting a commerce, that can be no ; 
other way carried on? That is, by forbidding the _ 
| Spaniards to bring their wealth for us to Florida, 
which is an unhealthy ſand-bank, held by a gar- : 
riſon, at a great expence of money, and a greater 
of lives, that cannot for ages, if ever it will, yield 


a ſingle advantage to Great Britain, but that ſhe 
refuſes to enjoy. | Fo | 


* * 
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